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Byzantine and Turkish Societies 
and their Sources of Manpower 


1 . GENERAL 

B yzantinists and historians of the Seljuq and Ottoman Turks have 
long been aware that demographic considerations were primary factors 
in the military and economic policies of the emperors and sultans.' 
Thus, in reverting to this basic topic of society, manpower and institutions, 
I neither deal with anything new, nor do I bring forward any new sources. 
Rather I wish to examine, broadly, the sources of manpower for these medieval 
states, the process of absorption of this manpower, and the effects which such 
absorption had for a given society. 

In the four centuries during which Turkish Muslim and Greek Christian 
societies clashed, the efforts of both sides to acquire extensive demographic 
resources were unceasing. The acquisition of sufficient manpower, sufficient 
quantitatively and qualitatively, is of course essential to the rise, expansion, 
and final establishment of all states, such as those of the Rum Seljuqs and 
Ottomans, which have modest origins. Conversely, the decline of many large 
states, particularly Byzantium, follows the classical pattern outlined by Ibn 
Khaldun. To wit, Byzantium first lost its outlying territories, then more 
intermediate regions, being reduced to its central core, before its final 
destruction. Each successive stage was accompanied by territorial and there¬ 
fore demographic losses. Turkish expansion into formerly Byzantine areas 
meant not only territorial expansion, but also demographic enrichment. 
To the degree that the Byzantines became less numerous, the more did they 
search for manpower outside their domains. Indeed, there were efforts by 
both principals to attract and utilize manpower which had its origin in the 
lands of the enemy. 

Military expansion and the process of manpower absorption raise the 
problem of cultural alteration or acculturation of the absorbed body as well 
as of the absorbing body. In speaking of culture, one uses the term here in 
the sense which cultural anthropologists have developed, to include all the 
manifestations of man’s life, technology included. Absorption of individuals 

“ P. Charanis^ ‘The Transfer of Population as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire', Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History^ iii (1961), 140-54 (hereafter cited as ‘Transfer’); 
0 . L. Barkan, ‘Les deportations comme m^thode de peuplement et de colonisation dans 
TEmpire Ottoman’, Revue de la faculte des sciences economiques de VUnivehiie d^Istanbul, xi 
{1949^50), 67-131 (hereafter cited as ‘Deportations’). 
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or smaller groups presents society with a relatively simple task of assimilation, 
whereas the incorporation of large groups is a more complicated pheno¬ 
menon. Largeness of number tends to prolong the process of assimilation, to 
isolate the cultural peculiarities of the foreign body from thorough conformity, 
and to strengthen the probability that the absorbed group will pass on some of 
its culture to the absorbing body. The effect, however, of isolated individuals 
upon the absorbing society can be significant, as in the case of technicians 
such as the Transylvanian cannon-maker Urbanus, who abandoned Byzan¬ 
tium for the Ottomans. 

The entrance into a new host-society, and the absorption of individuals 
and groups create special categories of social distinctions in the receiving 
body. The appearance of new social categories in the language and literature 
reflect the cultural tensions of such movements from one society to another. 
The terminology applied in sueh instances often tells us something about the 
psychological, legal, economic, and religious aspects of acculturation. The 
length of time during which such specialized terminology remains attached 
to a group has some relation to the degree of its assimilation by the new 
society. Though successful absorption of such groups and individuals is an 
important indication of the success of a political organism, at the same time 
one must understand that the ease with which such groups are assimilated 
depends in part upon the strength, suecess, and longevity of life of a state. 

In the following exposition an attempt will be made to say something of 
manpower resources, to document manpow'er utilization and absorption, 
and then to say a few words about the demographic, social, and cultural sig¬ 
nificance of all this. 


II. THE BYZANTINES 

Prior to the disastrous upheavals of the eleventh century the Byzantine 
empire possessed an ample demographic reservoir upon which to draw and 
from which to man its military institutions and its fiscal-agricultural sector. 
Though we are not so fortunate as to possess documents with the demographic 
value of the later Ottoman archives, indirect evidence indicates that Byzan¬ 
tium experienced a significant demographic expansion during the Macedonian 
period. The old tax unity of the capitatio iugermn, intended to keep the land 
under cultivation, had long ago broken down into two separate taxes, as there 
was sufficient manpower available to keep the land under cultivation. By the 
early tenth century the growth of population was such as to induce a land 
hunger among the growing clans of the provincial magnates, which caused 
them to invade the free peasant villages in violation of imperial legislation. 
The military victories of the Macedonians finally removed the spectre of the 
annual Arab razzias from the Anatolian scene and added substantial terri¬ 
tories to the empire. On both grounds there were substantial demographic 
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accretions and probably population growth as well. The sources of the late 
tenth and early eleventh century refer to a substantial urban society with 
numerous and populous village clusters closely tied to the towns in economic, 
administrative, and ecclesiastical relations. This territorial expansion and 
internal growth are the reasons behind the expansion of the numbers of 
bishoprics and metropolitanates in the notitia episcopatum.^ 

The stability of agriculture and of the agricultural population enabled the 
central government to rely upon this stratum of the population for its military 
and fiscal strength. The indigenous soldier-farmer, with his stratiotikon ktemOy 
was the characteristic feature of the Byzantine army prior to the eleventh 
century and constituted its core.^ At the same time the emperors continued, 
as they had in the earlier period, to use foreign troops recruited from outside 
the empire and soldiers levied from ethnic groups settled within the empire, the 
latter being more prominent than the former. Such were the Persians whom 
the ninth-century emperor Theophilus settled in the empire, the Mardaites 
of Attaleia-Neapolis-Cephalonia, the Armenian contingents settled in western 
Asia Minor, the Vlachs and Albanians of Thessaly and the western Balkans, 
the Slavic Melingoi of Taygetus, Sklavenoi of Strymon, Sthlavenoi of Opsi- 
cium, the Hungarians about the Vardar, and the Paulicians of Thrace.^ 

The military disasters and political decline w'hich beset Ae empire in the 
eleventh century altered radically the social, geographical, and ethnic basis of 
Byzantine manpower. The alienation of stratiotika ktemata by the magnates, 
the civil wars of bureaucrats and generals which led to the disbanding of the 
thematic levies, and the conversion of military service into tax payment 
completely destroyed the military system of the middle Byzantine period 
based on the peasant soldiers. Though this military class did not completely 
disappear in the eleventh century, it was substantially replaced by the mag¬ 
nate soldiers, whose military services came to be based on the pronoia. The 
collapse of the old military system, set in motion by internal factors, was 
consummated by geographical factors. The Turkish conquest of central and 
eastern Asia Minor removed for ever those important manpower reserv'oirs 
and the remainder of Asia Minor was so disorganized that systematic and 
successful recruitment became possible only after the reign of Alexius 
Comnenus. Outside of Anatolia, the empire lost soutliem Italy to the Nor¬ 
mans and its control slipped badly in the northern and central Balkans. At 
the most crucial moment Anna Comnena lamented, exaggeratedly, that the 
borders of her father’s empire stretched no further than the Bosphorus in the 
east and Adrianople in the w'est. Ethnically new groups made their appearance 

* G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Das Steuersystem im Byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter’, 
Byzantion, vi (1931), 229 ff. 

* H. Ahrweilcr, Recherches sur radministration de I'empire byzantin aux IX*-IX* siecles 
(Paris, i960), 89, hereafter cited as ‘Recherches’: ‘I’arm^ nationale proprement dite, dans 
I’acception moderne du terme’. 

* Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, passim. 
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on and inside the borders of the empire: Seljuq Turks, Patzinaks, Uzes, and 
Normans. Henceforth, mercenaries temporarily recruited from their foes 
or else foreign bodies permanently settled in the empire became increasingly 
important in the military and administrative apparatus of the Byzantines. 

The remainder of Byzantine history has, as a constant theme, decreasing 
manpower resen^es and increasing reliance on foreign troops. There are two 
phases in this development, (i) The period of the Comneni-Lascarids, wherein 
the pronoia institution proved effective and during which time the emperors 
were successful in retrieving western Asia Minor from the Seljuqs. As the 
richest extensive agricultural region of Asia Minor, the western areas could 
support a denser population than could the other regions of Asia Minor. 
Consequently, after the reconquests of Alexius Comnenus, the Comneni and 
Lascarids made vigorous, and highly successful, efforts to recolonize the area, 
to rebuild the towns, and even to fortify crucial rural districts so as to render 
them safe from nomadic incursions and to permit the reintroduction of agri¬ 
culture. The campaigns of John and Manuel Comnenus, their policies of 
colonization, and the building programmes of the twelfth-thirteenth cen¬ 
turies were all motivated by considerations of manpower.* (2) The second 
phase coincides with the collapse of the pronoia as an efficacious military 
institution, which followed the continuing decline of available land (due to 
territorial loss to the enemy and to unceasing alienation of pronoia land by the 
magnates). The size of indigenous levies after the reign of Michael Palaeolo- 
gus bordered on the ludicrous, as is evident in the plan for military reform 
toward the end of the reign of Andronicus II (1282-1328). The reform, 
which probably was never carried out, called for an army of 3,000 troops, 
1,000 to be stationed in Bithynia and 2,000 in Macedonia and Thrace.* 
Half a century later, after the battle of the Maritza in 1371, which threatened 
the future of the empire, Byzantine resources were so strained that the 
emperor decided upon the confiscation of half of the monastic properties. 
These lands were to be converted to pronoia, so that necessary soldiers could 
be recruited. The collapse of the pronoia system and the continuing territorial 
losses progressively transformed the Byzantine military forces into agglo¬ 
merates of foreign mercenaries seeking temporary employment and of ethnic 
enclaves settled in Byzantium. These included Latins, Cumans, Patzinaks, 
Uzes, Turks, Serbs, Bulgars, Vlachs, Georgians, Alans, and Albanians. 

Given this significant presence of foreign groups in Byzantium, especially 

* X. Glycatzi and H. Ahnveiler, ‘La politique agraire des empereurs de Nic^e*, Byzantion^ 
xxviii (1958), 5-66; *Les fortresses construites en Asie Mineure face k Tinvasion seljucide*, 
Akten des XI, intemationaleit Byzantinisten^kongresseSf ed. F, Dolger and H-G, Beck (Munich, 
i960), 182-9; W. MQller-Weiner, ‘Mittelalterliche Befcstigungen in sudlichen lonien*, 
Istanbuler Mitteilungenj xi (1961), 5-122; ‘Die Stadtbefestigungen von Izmir, Sigacik und 
Candarh’, Istanbuler Mitteilungen^ xii (1962), 59-114. 

* L-P. Raybaud, Le Gouvernement de Vadministration centrale de Vempire byzantin sous les 
premiers Paliologues {1258-1^^4) (Paris, 1968), 247-8. Nicephorus Gregoras, i. 316-18 (all 
Byzantine texts are cited from the Bonn Corpus, unless otherwise noted). 
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in the late period, let us look at Byzantine policy toward, and patterns of 
absorption of, such peoples. The first step in relating these groups to the 
empire was the formal recognition of imperial authority which accompanied 
the bestowal of a Byzantine title, usually that of sebastus, upon the chief of the 
group. The chief, whether a member of the group or an outsider, adminis¬ 
tered a unit which was administratively distinct from the province in which 
it was located. By way of example, the Slavic Melingoi of Taygetus, the 
Bulgars of Mosynopolis, the Cumans of Nicaea, tlie Vlachs of I’hessaly, the 
Albanians of Thessaly, and the Patzinaks of the central Balkans were inte¬ 
grated into the Byzantine administrative hierarchy by their own sebasti 
(sebastoi) and patricii (patrikioi). Distinct from the local Byzantine governors, 
they entertained administrative relations both directly with Constantinople 
and with local Byzantine governors.* Whether these peoples paid taxes to the 
government, as did the Slavs in the Morea, or received subsidies from the 
emperors, as did the Patzinaks, their primary obligation was most often 
the performance of military duty.^ 

The long history of relations with the barbarians had taught the Byzantines 
that titles and money were not enough to ensure the compliance of warlike 
peoples. Often Byzantine military expeditions were necessary to quell their 
political insubordination and their disruption of provincial life. One need only 
recall the Byzantine expeditions sent to reduce the Slavic tribes of the 
Peloponnese in the ninth century, the Hungarians in Macedonia during the 
tenth century, the Thessalian Vlachs, the Patzinaks of the central Balkans, 
and the Armenians of Sebasteia in the eleventh century. Successful military 
expeditions were frequently accompanied by the removal of peoples and 
their resettlement in a distant area where they might be less troublesome.^ 
Slavs were settled in the Opsicium theme, Paulicians in Thrace, Armenians 
in western Asia Minor, Cumans in Thrace and Anatolia, etc. The isolation of 
such groups from their familiar environment rendered them more amenable 
to the central authority. Of great importance in dealing with these ‘foreign’ 
organisms within the body of the empire was the imposition of Byzantine 
Christianity. Not only was it a religious obligation of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine to ensure the salvation of pagan barbarians, but more practically it 
was a device which would first tame them and then facilitate their absorption 
into society at large. The importance which the state attached to religious 
conversion was manifested in both word and action. An interesting passage 

* H* Ahrweiler, ‘Le sebaste, chef des groupes ethniques’, Polychronion, Festschrift Franz 
Dolger (Munich, 1966), 34-8; E. Stanescu, ‘La crise du Bas-Danube byzantin au cours de la 
seconde moiti^ du xi® siecle’, Zbornik radova vizantoloSkog insiitutay ix (1966), 67, and passim 
(hereafter cited as ‘Crise*). 

* Cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De admlnistrando imperio, ed. G. Moravesik, tr. 
R. J. H. Jenkins {Corpus Fontium llistoriae Byzantinae, voh i) (Washington, 1967), 230-1, 
for the non-military obligations of the Slavs in the northern Peloponnese; and ibid. 233, 
for the tribute paid by Slavs. 

^ See the article of Charanis, ‘Transfer’, passim. 
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from the De caerimoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus entitled, ‘Con¬ 
cerning the captive Saracens who are baptized in the provinces’, tells us the 
following: 

One should know that each one of them is to receive three nomismata from the 
protonotarius of the theme, and six nomismata for their zeugarion and fifty-four 
modia of grain for their seed and anona. . . . Let it be known that (when) land (is) 
given to these captives ... for habitation, they remain untouched by any service 
to the fisc, and they pay neither kapnikon nor synone. After the passage of three 
years they pay both synone and kapnikon. ‘ 

When Nicephorus Phocas conquered Cilicia in the tenth century, he gave 
the Muslim inhabitants the choice of converting and remaining as Byzantine 
subjects or migrating to Muslim lands.^ The career of the Anatolian monk 
Nicon is instructive in this respect. Following the reconquest of Crete by 
Nicephorus Phocas, Nicon spent a number of years on the island, where he 
successfully missionized among the Muslims. Thence he journeyed to Sparta, 
which became his base for spreading Christianity to the Slavs of Taygetus .3 
Soon after the settlement of Patzinaks south of the Danube their evangeliza¬ 
tion commenced.^ The Vardariote Turks and Vlachs had their own bishop 
(as did the fifth century Goths in Phiygia), subservient to the archbishop 
of Achrida by 1020,* and the Cumans who settled in Macedonia-Thrace- 
westem Anatolia during the reign of Vatatzes received baptism.*^ In Asia 
Minor the process of religious conversion included Muslims as well as non- 
Chalcedonian Christians. In the tenth century the Arab tribe of Banu Habib 
fled to Byzantium, where its men served in the Byzantine armies as converts 
to ChristianityThe Armenians and Syrians, called in to colonize the 
eastern regions reconquered from the Arabs, were also subjected to imperial 
pressure to convert. But here governmental efforts were only partially suc¬ 
cessful and in the long run they proved disastrous.® During the reconquest 

‘ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De caerimoniis, i. 694-5. 

* Bar Hebraeus, tr. Budge, i. 171. 

* S. Lampros, “ 'O pios tov NlKotvos rod Meravoetrf", Nios iii (1906), 151—3, 

200-2. Cf. Socrates, Patrologia Graeca, ixvii. 648, on the conversion of Goths. 

Stanescu, ‘Crise’, 67. 

* S. Kyriakides, “ 'H MxpiSai teal y tmoKOinj tijj . Ot ToSpnoi Papbapiwrai”, Bv([aKru’ai MeXirat, v 
(Thessaloniki, 1939), 251-8; G. Konidares, ttpoyrq fiveia imaKon^s BapSapiarr<Dt' TovpKoir 
vnorov OeoaoXoviicqs’', OfoXoyia, xxiii (1952), 87-94, 236-8; V. Laurent, ‘Turcs asiatiques ou 
Turcs hongrois’, Sbornik v' pamet na Petr Nikov (Sofia, 1940), 275-9; X. Janin, ‘Les Turcs 
Vardariotes’, Bchos d'Orient, xxix (1930), 437-9. 

* George Acropolites, Scripta Minora, ed. Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1903), ii. 24. 

^ M. Canard, La Dynastie des H'amddnides de Jazira et de Syrie (Algiers, 1951), i. 737-9* 
One century later there is an inscription in one of the Cappadocian cave-churches with the 
name (Arabic) of the monk Koulaibes — cf. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de Part 
byzantin: Les eglises rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1936). iii. 243-4. 

* S. Vryonis, ‘Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh Century’, Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Studies, ii (1959), 167-73 (hereafter cited as ‘Decline’ — reprinted in 
S. Vryonis, Byzantium: its internal history and relations Kith the Muslim World: Collected 
Studies (London, 1971), no. xi. 
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effected by the Comneni dynasty in Asia Minor many Turkish chieftains and 
tribesmen deserted the Seljuqs, took up service in the Byzantine armies, and 
converted to Christianity.' The conversion of Turks fighting in Byzantine 
service continued in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, notably in 
connection with the flight to Constantinople of the sultan 'Izz al-Din and 
his extensive retinue.^ 

Conversion to Christianity among various ethnic groups made it legally pos¬ 
sible to intermarry with the local population, particularly for non-Byzantine 
males to marry Christian females. Canon law was unambivalent about 
unions between Orthodox and non-Orthodox. Marriage with infidels, Jews, 
and heretics' was illegal. In any case the Byzantines assumed that in mixed 
marriages the Christian partner w’ould retain the Greek rite and the children 
w'ould be raised as Orthodox.^ Obviously the canons were frequently violated 
in this matter, but conversion nevertheless facilitated intermarriage. Inter¬ 
marriage was recognized as an important instrument of state policy in 
absorbing foreign groups. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, once more in the 
chapter entitled ‘Concerning the captive Saracens w'ho are baptized in the 
provinces’, is very instructive on this subject: 

Let it be known concerning (these) prisoners (converts) given as grooms into 
households, that the household which he enters (whether military or civilian) is to 
be freed from synone and kapnikon for three years. After the three years this 
household must again pay the synone and kapnikon.* 

The text not only tells us that the government considered intermarriage 
so important as to accompany it w'ith a sizeable tax exemption, but it tells 
us something more. Intermarriage wdth converted foreigners was not the most 
desirable form of marriage, else yvhy such generous allowances for the prac¬ 
tice, if not to stimulate it ? 

Intermarriage w'ith converted foreigners, and even with foreigners uncon¬ 
verted, was of frequent occurrence. To take a few random examples, one sees 
the process of intermarriage between the Goths settled in Phrygia and the 
local inhabitants in the fourth and fifth centuries the Persians of Theopho- 
bus, who joined the Byzantine thematic military force in the ninth century, 
first converted and then took Christian wives.^ The chieftain of the Cumans 

’ Anna Comnena, ed. Leib, i. 8i ; Cinnamus, 9, lo, 272; Nicetas Choniates, 243. 

* Nicephonis Gregoras, i. 99-'ioi, 229; Ibn Bibi, tr. Duda, 284-5. 

^ P. Koukoules, Bviavnvwv plos /cai TroAtrta/io? (Athens, 1951), iv. 94; Balsamon, Patrologia 
Graeca, cxxxviii. 985: Orthodox women who were married to Saracens and heretics demanded 
to partake of the Christian mysteries. Balsamon says that it is forbidden and that such people 
are to be excluded. See D. Nicol, ‘Mixed Marriages in Byzantium in the I'hirteenth Century’, 
Studies m Church History^ i (London, 1964), 160-72. 

^ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De caerimoniis, i. 694-5. 

* S. Vryonis, ‘Problems in the History of Byzantine Anatolia’, Ankara tJniversitesi D, T. C. 
Fakiiltesi Tarih Araftrtmalart Dergisi, i (1963), 1x5-16. 

^ Cedrenus, ii, 131; Symeon Magister, 625-7. 
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whom Vatazes settled in the empire, Syrgianes, received baptism and then 
married a princess of the imperial house,’ Intermarriage of Turks, Armenians, 
Slavs, and Latins with Byzantine Christians was widespread. 

With the settlement of foreign groups in the empire, the bestowal of ad¬ 
ministrative and military titles and positions on their chieftains, their per¬ 
formance of military duties on behalf of Byzantium, their colonization in 
lands where Byzantine civilization was dominant, their Christianization, and 
finally their intermarriage with the local population—with all these measures 
the stage was set for the attraction of these peoples to Byzantine civilization, 
first through symbiosis and then through absorption. 

The specialized nomenclature which was applied to foreigners entering 
Byzantine society—and only part of which has survived—indicates the 
extensive nature and variegation of the process. There are three basic 
categories of appellatives. The first emphasizes the religious phase of absorp¬ 
tion, the second reflects intermarriage, and the third relates to the culture of 
an individual. Of the first category the most generalized term is jSaTrrt^o/Mcvot, 
a word which does not tell much as to origin.^ Much more specific is the term 
‘Tzatoi’, designating Armenians who belonged to the Greek rather than the 
Armenian church. Their name seems to derive from the Arabic word JuU., 
meaning renegade, which their Gregorian brethren applied to them.^ Rene¬ 
gades also, but from Islam and probably from converted Turkish prisoners 
of war, were the fiovprdToi, who in the fourteenth century constituted an 
infantry body, armed with the bow, in the military forces attached to the 
Byzantine court.'^ In the second category there is a stress on biological origin. 
Though medieval society was a religious one, in which religious differentia¬ 
tions were often the most fundamental, yet ethnic distinctions existed and 
were of considerable importance. The rise of modern nationalism and par¬ 
ticularly the developments stemming from the French Revolution have 
caused modern historians to ignore the fact that equivalents of nationalism 
or ethnic consciousness did exist in the medieval period. The Byzantines 
were quite conscious of biological origins as an important factor in politico- 
social groupings. A Byzantine chronicle describing events of the fourteenth 
century demonstrates this proposition very nicely by referring to a certain 
Vongoes who played a role in these events as a 2'e/ij8oaA/3owTo)3ouAya/9oj8Aaxo?.5 
The Goths settled in Phrygia during the late fourth century soon intermarried 

’ John Cantacusenus, t. t8. 

• Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, i. 694-5. 

• P. Peelers, ‘Sainte Sousanik martyre cn Artn 6 nie-G< 5 orgie (14 D6cembre 482-84)’, 
Analecta Bollandiana, liii (1935), 254-6. 

• Pseudo-Codinus, ed. Verpeaux, 180,187; E. Stein, Unternuhungen zttr spat-byzantinisehen 
Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Amsterdam, 1962), 55; and H. Gr6goire, ‘De Marsile 
6 Anderna ou I’IsIam et Byzance dans t’6pop6e fran^aise’. Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati 
(Vatican, 1956), 452-66, on dr([virdScs as probably referring to renegade Muslims in Byzantine 
service. 

^ Epirotica, ed. Bonn, 238. 
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with the local populace, producing a hybrid population known as FoTdoypaiKoi 
which term remained as an appellative for their descendants as late as the 
eighth century, and as a geographical name until the twelfth century.’ 
Their fifth century bishop, Selinas, had a Goth father and a local Christian 
mother, consequently the historian Socrates describes him as “dnj/o irri^iKTov 

JT « / >9 9 

€Xiov TO r 

The basic word group utilized to denote an offspring of ethnically mixed 
parentage centres about the words fi^tyvviu, imixelyi'vfjLi, meaning to mingle, 
mix, join together, have sexual intercourse. Thus the child of such a union is 
/ityd?, or iirlfjLiKTos. The term par excellence for denoting the offspring of 
mixed parentage was fii^oPapfSapos. This term was already employed by 
Euripides, Plato, and Xenophon in the classical era to denote someone who 
was half-Greek and half-barbarian, and the term kept the same meaning 
during the Roman imperial period.^ Byzantine authors usually retain the 
general sense of this meaning: an individual w'ho has a barbarian for one 
parent and a Greek-speaking Byzantine for the other parent. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, describing the ethnic composition of Bithynia one generation after 
its final conquest and consolidation under the sultans, relates that the 
Bithynian populace consisted of three groups: ‘Therein all the Bithynians 
came together, all the barbarians who were of (Orkhan’s) race, and all the 
pu^opdp^apot and in addition all those of our race whom fate forced to serve 
the barbarians.The fusion of Turks and Greeks had created a special ethnic 
category of half-breeds in fourteenth-century Bithynia. Anna Comnena 
reveals that this process had produced a generation of half-breeds in Byzan¬ 
tium and in Turkish Asia Minor by the late eleventh and early twelfth century. 
These half-breeds, offspring of Greeks and Turks whom she also calls pn^o^dp- 
^apoi, w'ere important in the armies of the sultans and of the emperors in 
this period.® In the Byzantine towns along the Danube w'e see the rise of a 

* P. Charanis, ‘On the Ethnic Composition of Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth 
Century*, Upoa^pa cij UTiXnwva KvpLaKL 8 r}v (Thessaloniki, 1953), 114 (hereafter cited as 
‘Thirteenth Century’); C. Amantos, *'roT$oypaiKoiy ForOnypaiKia', *EXXrfviKd v (1932), 256; 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, i. 385; ‘Acta Graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii’, 
Analecta BoUandiana^ xviii (1899), 256. The same fusion of Greeks with Celts is to be seen 
in Strabo, xii. 5. i; Appian-Mithridates, 114; Diodorus Siculus, v. 32. 5; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxil. 9. 5. The term *EXXTjvoyaXdrr)^ was still employed in the time of Justinian 
the Great: cf. Agathias, ed. Keydell, 85. 

^ Socrates, Patrologia Graeca^ Ixvii. 648. 

3 Liddell & Scott, s.v. fit^o^apPapog, 

^ Nicephorus Gregoras, iii. 509. 

* Anna Comnena, ed. Leih, li. 111-12; iii. 155, 192, 205, 207. 

The continuing mixture of population through intermarriage in the fifteenth-century 
Peloponnese is a subject for biting comment by the satirist Mazaris—cf. A. Ellisscn, Aualekten 
der mittel und neuegriechischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1890), iv. 239: “ 'Ev /JcAottopvtJctw, coy Kai auro? 

(€tv€y oIkci dvaju( y€v7) 7roXir€v6p.€ifa nd^iTroXXa, tLv top ;^cup«7gor €vp€iv vvv ovt€ paBioVy ovr€ 
KaT€7T€tyov* a Se roty dwroacy TTfpiTjx^^Tat, ndcra SijXa f<al rify^dt^ei ravra. AaKeSaipLovei, 

VraAoi, UeXorrovinjaioi, ESXafiivoi, *IXXvpioi, Atyunrioi teal */ovSatoi (ouk dXiyoi 8c fi€crov tovtcop 
vnofioXifiatoi),** He goes on to say that, if they were one race, instead of many, conditions 
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IJLi^o^dp^apov in the late eleventh century as a result of the fusion between the 
Patzinaks, who settled in the towns, and the Byzantine inhabitants.' A term 
which frequently, but not exclusively, refers to the Christian offspring of 
Turkish-Greek parents is TovpKonovXoi. When the First Crusaders passed 
through Byzantium and the Near East they came across the p-i^o^dp^apoi 
of Anna Comnena, and Raymond of Aguilers calls them Turcopoli: ‘Turcopoli 
they call those who . . . are bom of a Christian mother and a Turkish father. 
But ‘Turcopoli’ also had other meanings, for in the thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries it referred to the followers of Tzz al-Dm who converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. Those who settled down in Macedonia eventually intermarried 
with the local inhabitants.^ 

One of the most important categories of half-breeds in Byzantium was 
that of the Gasmouloi-Vasmouloi, or Graeco-Latins. From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century the influx of Latins into Byzantium was great. By 1204 
one source puts their number in Constantinople, perhaps exaggeratedly, at 
30,000.'* Certainly their numbers increased as a result of the Fourth Crusade, 
particularly in the Morea and the islands. But they had taken root in Asia 
Minor as well, where the coastal town of Pegae seems to have been pre¬ 
dominantly Latin by the late twelfth century.® The term by which the 
offspring of Graeco-Latin parents were known, Baap,ovXoi, Faa/xouAot, has 
been derived by some scholars from gar9on and mulus (mule),* for obviously 
a mule has a mixed parentage and cannot reproduce its own kind. Pachymeres 
defines them as follows: 'the Gasmoulikon, those half-breeds, as the Italian 
language would call them (for they were bom of Greeks and Latins)*,’ and 

would be better; they would be law-abiding, virtuous, etc. Inasmuch as they are all mixed, 
they preserve their customs, laws, and evil characters, and they are always clashing. 

' Attaliates, 204; also Stanescu, ‘Les “mixebarbarcs” du Bas-Danube au xi® si^cle (Quel- 
ques problemes de la terminologie des textes)’, Nouvelles etudes d'histoire, iii (1965), 45-54. 

* Raymond of .Aguilers, Recueil des historiem des Croisades: Historiem occidentaux (hereafter 
abbreviated as RHC, HO), 246: ‘Turcopoli enim dicuntur, qui vel nutriti apud Turcos, vel 
de matre Christiana patre Turco procreantur,’ See also the Latin Ducange under ‘Turcopoli’: 
Albert of Aachen, lib. 5, cap. 3—‘Turcopoli gens impia et dicta Christiana nomine, non 
opere, qui ex Turco patre et Gracca matre procreati’. (Cf., in addition, Amantos, '‘TovpK6no>Xot'' 
'EXXjjvtxd, vi (1933), 325-6; George Pachymeres, ii. 523-4, 574, 59o-i, 612, 632-3; and 
Nicephorus Grcgoras, i. 99-101, iii, 229.) 

* E. Zachariadou, “01 Xpiariavol airoyovoi roG KaiKaovs onj Bipoia", JlfairtSoyiKd, 

vi (1964-5), 62-74 (hereafter cited as “Katxaovs”); P. Wittek, ‘l.,e8 Gagaouzes: les gens de 
Kaykaus’, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, xvii (1951-3), 12-29; ‘Yazijioghlu Ali on the Christian 
Turks of Dobruja’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xiv (1952), 639-68; 
'La descendance chretienne de la dynastie Seldjouk en Alac^doine’, £chos d'Orient, xxx 
(1934). 409-12. 

* Bar Hebraetts, tr. Budge, i. 358. * Theodore Scutariotes, ed. Sathas, 431. 

* O. I'afrali, Thessalonique au quatorzihne siMe (Paris, 1913), 43-4; K. Krumbachcr, in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iii (1894), 202. Cf. also the Greek Ducange under ‘Basmouloi’: 
‘Possinus ex Italico Mulo voccm ortam putat; est enim mulus animal Styews, ex commixtione 
duarum specierum ortum. Ita Basmuli fucrint nothi, spurij Francorum filij, quos scilicet ex 
Graecis mulieribus ij susceperant, sed et mulo Italis est spurius, nothus.' 

^ George Pachymeres, i. 188. 
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‘the Gasmouloi (who are) throughout the city (whom a Greek would call 
Siyepcr?) who are born to Italians of Greek women’.’ 

The third category of nomenclature which has reference to foreigners 
entering Byzantine society does not emphasize the question of parentage. 
Though it indirectly implies religious conversion, its emphasis is on the 
cultural formation of an individual. These individuals were frequently 
prisoners of war or hostages who, taken at an early age, were raised as 
Byzantines. Such were two famous generals in the Byzantine armies of the 
twelfth century. The historian Cinnamus says of the ^ap^apoy€vrjs John 
Ises that ‘He was Persian in race, but shared in the Greek mode of life and 
education.’^ Another example, and a countryman of Ises, was Prosoucli who, 
though a Turk by birth, had acquired a Byzantine education andi formation.^ 
The Byzantine governor of Attaleia in the early thirteenth century, Aldebran- 
tinus, was a similar case: ‘He was of Italian birth . . . but had been carefully 
raised according to the custom of the Greeks. 

The survival of these three sets of nomenclature which classify new¬ 
comers to Byzantine society according to religion,- cultural formation, and 
parentage implies that the Byzantines entertained certain ideas about such 
classes as somehow different from themselves. What the Byzantines thought 
or said about the newcomers reflects not only on the process, but also on 
the degree of absorption—questions which will be treated shortly. 

How effective were the Byzantine policies, how attractive was Byzantine 
civilization in the assimilative process, and how receptive was Byzantine 
society to newcomers ? If one examines the names and case histories of the 
great and petty aristocracy, whether military-administrative, agricultural, 
or ecclesiastical, it becomes apparent that the entrance and absorption of 
foreigners were frequent, extensive, and successful. At all times there was 
enough fluidity and social elasticity to allow the entrance of talented foreigners 
into the upper ranks of Byzantine society. There is one basic change to be 
noted in the ethnic origins of those entering the Byzantine aristocracy. 
Prior to the eleventh century far and away the most important foreign group 
to enter the ranks of the aristocracy was the Armenian. The Macedonian and 
Lecapenid dynasties, of Armenian origin, were surrounded by generals and 
administrators of rather recent Armenian background. The ability of these 
neo-Byzantines played no small role in the military success of this period. 
The most important included Tornices, Taronites, Delassenus, Sclerus, 
Tzimisces, Musele, Lecapenus, Bourtzes, Curcuas, Melias, Cecaumenus( ?), 
Maniaces, and Curtices. There were also Slavs, Arabs, Georgians, and Vlachs 
in this upper class, but these were far inferior in number and importance to 

* George Paehymeres, i. 309. * Cinnamus, 238. ^ Cinnamus, 73. 

^ Nicetas Choiiiates, 842: ^ItoXwv /x€v r^v yiveuiv aKpi^tos 8 * evreOpaptfievos Tof? 

*Pa>/xatAcots Ducas, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 135, says of the son of Bayezid I 

raised at the Byzantine court and converted to Christianity shortly before his death: **'^pdadrf 
'EXXi)viKrjs.** 
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the Armenian element. Of Slavic origin were the families of Glabas, Rentacius, 
Branas (?), Bogdanos, and Boilas, w'hereas Pacurianus and Apocapes were 
Georgian, Gabalas and Anemas Arab, and Verivoes was a Vlach.* 

The territorial losses of the eleventh century altered the pattern of ethnic 
absorption within the Byzantine upper classes in this sense: henceforth the 
source of Armenians was cut off and they gravitated in other directions—• 
to the service of the Muslim rulers of Asia Minor and Egypt, as well as to 
Cilician Armenia. The foreign entrants to the Byzantine upper social classes 
now come primarily from the Turks, Latins, and Cumans-Patzinaks. Those 
Byzantine dynastic families of Turkish origin include Amiras, Axouchus, 
Asanes, Karamanus, Mamplanes, Melikes, Mourtatopoulos, Orchanes, 
Prosouch, Samouch, Sarakenus, and Soultanus.* 

Latins, particularly Normans, rose to prominence, and intermarriage of 
the emperors with Latin princesses became important policy from the 
twelfth century onward. The most important Byzantine families of Latin 
origin included those of Petraliphas, Raoul, Humbertopoulus, and Franko- 
poulus. 

Most of these Byzantine families of foreign origin attained social promi¬ 
nence through the military; they branched out into the administrative and 
agricultural life of the provinces and the capital. Their thorough integra¬ 
tion was symbolized by their appearance in the ranks of the clergy. By way 
of example, of remote Armenian ancestry in the twelfth century were a 
patriarch (Michael II Courcouas Oxeites, 1143-6), a metropolitan of Athens 
(George Bourtzes, d. 1180), and a metropolitan of Ephesus (Gregory Taroni- 
tes). Another Tornices, a high administrative official in the court of Isaac 
Angelus, addressed himself to the composition of theological polemic against 
the Latins. The Georgian Pacurianus founded the famous monastery at 
Backovo and tradition has it that a converted Turkish prince founded the 
monastery of Koutloumousion on Athos.^ St. Theodora of Arta was a member 
of the Petraliphas family, a family originally Latin.^ An excellent example of 
the transition from the military to the church is the case of loannicius Boilas, 
ultimately of Bulgarian ancestry. As an excubitor in the imperial army his 
exploits in the Bulgarian wars attracted the attention of the emperor Con¬ 
stantine VI. He then retired from the army, donned the monastic garb, and 

» S. Vryonis, ‘St. loannicius the Great (754-846) and the “Slavs” of Bithynia’, Byzantion, 
xxxi (1961), 245-8 (= S. Vryonis, op. cit. p. 130, note 8 above: Collected Studies, no. iv); 
idem, The Internal History oj Byzantium during the Time of Troubles (josy-81), unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. 

* G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1958), ii. 67, 70,72, 78, 152, 181, 189, 
192, 222, 266, 289, 309; also V. L.aurent, ‘Une famille turque au service de Byzance. Les 
M^likfes’, Byzantinische Zeitschrijt, il (1956), 349-68. 

* H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischeti Reich (Munich, 1959), 218, 
220, 629, 636. 

* Cf. F. D. Nicol, op. cit., 166-7, on the anti-Latin sentiments of the Raoul family at 
the time of the unionist policy of Michael VIII. 
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was eventually canonized as a saint.^ The family remained prominent until 
the eleventh century. The Glabas clan, long absorbed, but ultimately of 
Slavic origin, as the name would suggest, produced an Archbishop of 
Thessaloniki in the late fourteenth century. 

In the representatives of these powerful families we see a lavish demon¬ 
stration of the efficacy of Byzantine integrating forces and the great attraction 
which this civilization exercised on newcomers. Not only were these families 
absorbed, but they became important productive and creative forces in Byzan¬ 
tium. After all this has been said, we must also acknowledge two points. 
As we are dealing with the aristocracy, we are dealing with a comparatively 
small class and what applies to them does not necessarily apply to other 
classes. Moreover, their adherence to Byzantine society was natural, because 
they were the chief beneficiaries of the economic, social, and honorific re¬ 
wards which this society dispensed. Where the mass of new groups settled 
among older Byzantine populations, intermarried with them, and then 
adapted themselves to the agricultural cycle of life in the countryside or 
entered the craft corporations of the towns, they were integrated eventually 
into the basic structure of Byzantine society. 

When, however, compact groups retained their own tribal or socio¬ 
economic institutions and formed social bodies distinct from those of 
their indigenous neighbours, then the absorptive process remained incomplete 
and the two groups attained a symbiotic or supplementary relationship. 
This differentiation from the older stratum of Byzantine society was reinforced 
in those cases where the newcomers lived in geographical isolation. Whenever 
the specialization of these groups lay in military service, they were frequently 
a headache to the central government. In some cases the emperors attempted 
to dilute the numerical strength of such warlike groups by dispersing them in 
smaller units, as in the case of the Persians of Theophobus. The effort, during 
the eleventh century, to settle Patzinaks in Asia Minor in an attempt to isolate 
them aborted when they returned to the Bosphorus, crossed it, rejoined their 
comrades in the Balkans, and then set out to ravage the lands of the empire. 
In most cases, however, the reasons which rendered these groups a potential 
danger (their warlike character) also made them particularly valuable. Hence 
the emperors attempted to retain their social organization, lest their military 
efficiency be affected. The Vlachs of the Pindus and of Eastern Thessaly 
exemplify the confluence of three factors making for continuity of identity. 
Economically, they were pastoral transhumants, not agriculturalists. Geo¬ 
graphically, they lived, for at least a part of the year, in the mountains. 
Militarily, they were a respectable force. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries they were known as MeyaXopXaxtrai, and Thessaly was called 

* S, Vryonis, ‘The Will of a Provincinl Magnate^ Eustathius Boilas (1059)’, Dumbartott 
Oaks Papers^ it (1957), 273-6 (= S. Vryonis, op. cit. p. t30, note 8 above: Collecied Swdies, 
no. v). 
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MiyoM) BXayla,' Their style of life was symbiotic. Orthodox Christians, they 
retained their language, were frequently bilingual, and entertained relations 
with Greeks, Slavs, and Albanians.^ The Slavic groups present examples of 
both ^(imbiosis and absorption. The Melings and Ezerites of Mount Tay- 
getus combined geographical isolation with bellicose tribal-social organiza¬ 
tion and remained, consequently, a distinct Slavophone Christian group into 
the late Byzantine period.^ On the other hand, the Slavs in the Peloponnesian 
plains, e.g. those placed under the authority of the Church of St. Andrew at 
Patras, were completely absorbed.** The Christian Albanian tribes which 
spread through Epirus and much of the Peloponnese were the most warlike 
of the Balkan peoples; when Mehemmed II conquered the Peloponnese, he 
found them particularly troublesome. ^ 

Of the Armenians, those who belonged to the Greek church were integrated 
into Byzantine society and were generally loyal to it. However, the compact 
masses transplanted to the districts of Sebasteia and Caesareia in the eleventh 
century retained their political, military, social, and religious institutions 
intact. The attempt of the emperors to integrate them led to open warfare 
at the time the Seljuqs appeared. At Manzikert the Armenians deserted en 
masse to the Seljuqs.* 

The Gasmouloi generally considered themselves Byzantines but, if circum¬ 
stances demanded it, they could and did pass themselves off as Latins. 
When Andronicus II dissolved the fleet, a portion of the Gasmouloi sought 
service under the Latins, while others turned to agriculture.’ The Gasmoules 
and Vardariote Turks differ from many of the other groups in that they were 
constantly renewed from outside. The continuing influx of Latins into the 
Levant and their naval specialization assured a steady number of Gasmouloi; 
and the recruitment of Turkish soldiers and their settlement amongst the 
Vardariotes sustained this body into the fourteenth century. Though the 
Vardariotes seem to have been loyal to Byzantium, the class generally de¬ 
scribed as fjLi^o^dpPapov of the Danubian towns fluctuated between Con¬ 
stantinople and the Patzinaks attacking the empire. The fii^o^dp^apoi of the 
Seljuq and Byzantine armies frequently changed sides and wavered during 
moments of stress.* 


* George Pachymeres, i. 83, 580-1. Also G. Soulis, BXaxCa. 'H iv ^EXXdhi 

BXaxia'^y r^pag Jivrwvtov KepafioirovXXov (Athens, 1953), 489-97; and ^The Thessalian Vlachia’, 
Zbornik radova vizantolo^kog institutat viii (1963), 271-3. 

^ Cf. Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Athoskloster (Leipzig, 1894), 
163-8, for the interesting documents dealing with the Vlachs and the Athonite monks. 

5 The Chronicle of the Morea, ed. J. Schmitt (London, 1904), 301, 304 (hereafter cited as 
Chronicle of Morea). 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperioy ed. and tr. Moravcsik and 
Jenkins, 229-33. 

s Chalcocondyles, 209 ff., 407, 478, 480-3. ^ Vryonis, ‘Decline’, 171-3. 

^ Nicephorus Gregoras, i. 175; Tafrali, op. cit., 43-4. 

* Anna Comnena, ed. Leib, iii. 155, 192, 205, 207. 
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The compact social, ethnic groups often resisted basic absorption and 
lived rather in a symbiotic manner with other segments of the empire’s 
population. Tensions could and frequently did interrupt the symbiotic pattern 
and then the military force of these groups was turned against the empire 
in union with other enemy forces. The weaker the Byzantine state became, 
tlie more difficult it was to retain many of these unabsorbed groups. 

The acculturation of new groups progressed when they became Orthodox 
and gained some knowledge of Greek. The Cumans of Bithynia had acquired 
a good knowledge of Greek by the second half of the thirteenth century and, 
incidentally, had acquired also a taste for the local wines.’ The fu^o^dp^apoi 
were usually bilingual and Anna Comnena refers to them as pu^o^dp^apoi 
IXXrfvl^ovTi^.^ These p-i^o^dp^apoi, even in Turkish Asia Minor, were not 
only bilingual, but usually received Christian baptism, a twelfth-century 
author reports.^ At an earlier period the Gotho-Greeks were also bilingual. 
The Vardariote Turks of the imperial court retained some knowledge of 
Turkish as late as the fourteenth century when, the text of Pseudo-Codinus 
relates, they continued to acclaim the emperor in Turkish. But, by and large, 
they must have been bilingual after so long a stay in Byzantium.'’ The most 
clearly described double-cultural personality w'as that of the Gasmouloi. 
Because they were the offspring of Greeks and Latins, Pachymeres writes, 
‘They were on the one hand cautious and sagacious in war from their Greek 
inheritance and, on the other hand, they inherited impetuosity and daring 
from the Latins .’5 Though they usually passed as Byzantines, even perse¬ 
cuting Latin merchants in the port towns, on occasion they went Latin, and 
many eventually joined the Turks. Latin naval technology and language must 
have passed into Greek largely via these Gasmouloi.^ 

The Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, writing of the Slavs of 
the Morea in the ninth century, considered them to have been barbarians.^ 
When his brother-in-law, Christophorus Lecapenus, married the daughter of 
a Byzantinized Slav aristocrat from the Peloponnese, his opinion of Slavs 
does not seem to have changed a great deal. He refers to Nicetas Rentacius, 

* Charanis, ‘Thirteenth Century^ 145. 

^ Anna Comnena, ed. Leib, ii. ill'll2; iii. 5, 205. 

^ Balsamon, in Rhalles and Potles, XtWay/ia rwv $€l(ov koI i€pwv kovovwv (Athens, 1852)^ ii. 
498 (hereafter cited as Rhalles and PotJes). Some Seljuq, Karamanid, and Dhu’l-Qadr princes 
are said to have been baptized by their Christian mothers. 

^ Pseudo-Codinus, ed. Verpeaux, 181-2, 210. They were clothed in red, wore a ‘Persian* 
head-dress, and were equipped with whips and batons. They functioned as ceremonial troops 
who preceded the emperor and, carrying their batons vertically, cleared people from his 
path. 

5 George Pachymeres, i. 188; Nicephorus Gregoras, i. 98. 

^ A. Tietze and H. Kahane, The Lingua Franca in the Levant (Urbana, fIJ., 1958). There 
is disagreement as to whether the Greek version of the Chronicle of the Morea was composed 
by a Gasmoule or by a Greek-speaking Latin. 

’ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De adminhtrando imperio^ ed, and tr. Moravesik and 
Jenkins, 229. 
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the gentleman in question, in a phrase now celebrated in Byzantine studies 
as yapaaSoeiSrfs otfiis iadXa^nevrj : ‘sly Slavonized face’. It is curious that an 
emperor of non-Greek origin should ridicule a provincial noble for his 
Slavic appearance or origin.' Another Byzantine magnate, possibly of Ar¬ 
menian origin, Catacolon Ceeaumenus, castigated the Thessalian Vlachs as a 
treacherous race: aararov to yeVo?.^ Ceeaumenus is of further interest in that 
he left a Strategicon in the Greek vernacular, the choice of vernacular having 
made him, in turn, the object of ridicule on the part of the educated classes.^ 
The entrance of Armenians into Byzantine society excited considerable 
antagonism and jealousy on the part of the Greeks, who considered them to 
be crafty and treacherous, ^aOvs. The antagonism is reflected rather viru¬ 
lently in medieval Greek poetry and proverbs.* Even the ‘Tsatoi’ were not 
above suspicion, being forced to recite a portion of the credo in Greek, lest 
they include certain Monophysite formulae therein. These sentiments were 
reciprocated, as we see in two monastic centres founded by Georgians. 
The typica of Backovo and Iberon excluded Greek monks from their monas¬ 
teries. On the other hand, Gregory Magristrus and Syrians, too, were still 
translating Greek classics in the eleventh century. When the patriarch 
Germanus III (1265-7), a member of the Gabras family, became em¬ 
broiled in the intrigues of the capital, his foes seized upon his ‘lyase’ origin to 
hang a Turkish epithet of opprobrium on him.* The Magnus Domesticus, 
John Axouchus Pachys, ‘the corpulent’, who revolted in 1200, was of Turkish 
descent, Euthymius Tornices, piling contumely on the defeated Axouchus, 
castigates him for his ethnic origin and his base ethnic qualities. This con¬ 
tumely includes reference to Axouchus as to dyaptoTov anipy^a tov 'lapun/jX, 
rris iy^vTov TTovr)pia<;. Tornices continued: ‘Persian he was and Persian he 
remains ... he did not reject his ancestral, evil, and boastful Persian arro¬ 
gance.’^ In the case of Germanus and Axouchus ethnic origin is the source of 
reproach, a sure reflection of the importance the Byzantines attached to such 
matters. 

* See M. Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland (Abh. der preuss. Akad. der Wissemchaften, 
Phi!.“Hist. Kl., no. 12) (Berlin, 1941), 175, 238, for derivation of the epithet from the 

gorazd'* (siy). Cf. also Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus^ ed. Pertusi, 91, 

^ Cecaumeni Strategicon^ ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt (St. Petersburg, 1896), 74 
(hereafter cited as Ceeaumenus), . . yeVos d'marov re 'navrekays fcal els $eov 

exov 7 t{(7tiv opO-qv fiqre els fiatriXea p-'^re els avyyevq q els 
’ Ceeaumenus, 75-6 
^ S. Vryonis, ‘Decline’, 173. 

® George Pachymeres, i. 282—3, TTpoaovei^it^ovres Mappoirvrl^av iTpoetwv 6 yi.ataVy npoa^ 

diTTovres Qvopa ffepoiKOv e( alrlas rrjs on exeivos to yevos to uvveyyvs Ad^os ij*'* to S’ dvexadev 
Fappds**. The ambivalence of the family, as between Greeks and Turks, has been studied, 
from the Seljuq point of view, by C, Cahen, ‘Une famille byzantine au service des Seljoukides 
d’Asie Mineure’, Polychronion, Festschrift Franz Dolger (Heidelberg 1966), 145-9 (hereafter 
cited as ‘Famille’). 

* J. Darrouzes, ‘Les discours d’Euthyme Tornik^s (1200-1205)’, Revue des Etudes Byzan¬ 
tines^ xxvi (1968), 66-7; cf. also Moravesik, op. cit., ii. 70. 
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III. THE TURKS 

The sources and organization of manpower upon which the Turks drew 
were generally similar to those of the Byzantines. The supply of military 
and administrative manpower rested in part upon the grants of iqta' and, 
later, of timdr, parallel to the pronoia in Byzantium. There were the non- 
Turkish populations living in the dominions of the sultan, who had been 
there since Byzantine times, and there were also newcomers. Finally, the 
sultans, especially the Scljuqs, probably made use of foreign mercenaries. 
There is a geographical difference in this source of manpower as between the 
Seljuq and the early Ottoman periods. The Seljuqs drew primarily upon the 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, and Georgians of Asia Minor, whereas 
the Ottoman expansion into Europe made available a new and important 
source of manpower from the Balkan population. In contrast to the negative 
effect which decline and retreat had on Byzantine manpower, the Ottoman 
victories and expansion meant a rapidly expanding manpower base for Otto¬ 
man military, administrative, religious, and agricultural institutions. As Balkan 
populations became integrated into the Ottoman system, they brought to it 
greater strength. In Asia Minor the Seljuqs absorbed the Greeks and Ar¬ 
menians into this institutional life. . In addition, they forced the Nicaean- 
Trebizondine Greeks, the Georgians, and the Cilicians, as vassals, to furnish 
troops on an annual basis.' In the Balkans there was a more developed form 
of vassalage, by which Byzantines, Serbs, Bulgars, and Albanians furnished 
the Ottoman sultans with military contingents for their campaigns.^ I'he final 
Ottoman conquests completed the absorption of this manpower in such a 
conservative manner that, as Professor Inalctk has shown, the Ottomans 
perpetuated a considerable portion of this Christian military manpower, 
without changing its internal social-military organization. A segment of the 
scribal and fiscal administrative class was also retained. Consequently, the 
Christian voynuk^ martolos, and Eflak (Wallachian) hearths in the early- 
sixteenth-century Balkans numbered 90,543 out of 832,730 Christian hearths 
registered for the period, i.e. well over 10 per cent.* 

On a broader basis, the integration of the farming populations provided 
the state with its fiscal base and furnished the iqtd’-timdr holders with serfs 
to produce their incomes. The pre-Turkish origin of this farming class is 
obvious in the Balkans, but is obscured by mass islamization of the agri¬ 
cultural population in Asia Minor. A spectacular difference between the 
Byzantine and Turkish states in their acquisition of manpower was the 
ghuldm-devskirme system. Byzantine military texts reveal the existence of a 

* C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968), 129, 132, 133, 135 (hereafter cited as 
‘Turkey’), 

* H. Inalctk^ ‘Ottoman Methods of Conquest’, Studia Islamica, ii (i954)» 103-^9 (hereafter 
cited as ‘Conquest’). 

* Barkan, ‘Deportations’, 130. 
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class of youths in the Byzantine armies variously called dyovpoi, TratSe?, 
TToXXiKes, TTaXXiKapta, ^amXiKol dyovpoi. These terms refer generally, however, 
to the youths who cared for the toOASo? or baggage train and gathered fodder 
for the animals, though some of them were armed and actually took part in 
battle.^ There is no indication that these youths paralleled the military and 
administrative importance of the ghulam-devshirme system or that they were 
recruited in a similar fashion,^ Though the ghulam-devshirme youths did not 
provide the bulk of the military and administrative personnel, nevertheless 
their numbers were significant: by the mid fifteenth century the Janissary 
corps reached a figure of 10,000, a sizeable force.^ 

The policies which the sultans implemented in order to attach these 
new groups to the Muslim state did not differ from those employed in the 
Byzantine Empire. Integration into the system began when the leader of 
any group recognized the sultan’s authority and, upon performance of service, 
received certain rights. This was true of the nomads on the borders in Asia 
Minor, of the nomads settled in the Balkans, and of the martolos, derbentci, 
and Eflak (Wallachian) elements. We saw that, in the case of foreigners 
entering the Byzantine system, religious conversion to Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity was actively pursued by the emperors. Conversely, the Ottomans, 
during the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, did not impose a systematic and 
uniform policy of islamization on many of the Christian military groups in the 
Balkans. Christian naval and military contingents continued to figure promi¬ 
nently in the early Ottoman period. The agricultural population of Asia 
Minor, though eventually converted, became so as the result of a complex 
series of events extending over a period of two or three centuries and was 
not subject to any government policy of mass conversion in the beginning. 
The same was true in the Balkans. Large scale conversion did occur, however, 
in times of war between Turks and Christians, during which religious tensions 
became great. It remains to be seen to what degree these tensions were the 
result of the implementation of orders from the central government. 

Intermarriage, sometimes effected by the sultans and at other times 
operating independently of sultanic authority, was widespread and is better 
documented than for Byzantine times. When one examines Islamic and 

* Mauricius, Arta Militardy ed. H, Mih^escu (Bucharest, 1970), 2, 84, 152, 174, 180. 

* The text of Digenes Akrites, ed. and tr. J. Mavrogordato (Oxford, 1956), 4, uses dyovpos 

and ghuldm interchangeably: “ctx® Kai tovs dyovpovs tou rbuAajStous.” Cf. also the 

Chronicle of the Morea^ lines 3798, 4348, 4818, where “TratSoTrouAor” is used to designate the 
pages of the Latin rulers of the Morea. See H. Ahrweiler, in Byzantinische Zeitschrifty lx 
(1967), 118, on the *‘j9aaiAi#fot dyovpoi'\ 

3 Ducas, ed. V. Grecu, 197; and Chalcocondyles, 228. For large numbers, see V. Manage, 
’Some Notes on the Devshirme*, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxix 
(1966), 68-9 (hereafter cited as ‘Notes’). Cf. also H. Inalcik, in EP, s.v, *Ghulam\ Sa’d al-Din, 
a sixteenth-century author, asserts that the devshirme had brought 200,000 men to Islam, 
‘not to speak of the slaves brought from the dar ul-harb, whose number nobody knows* 
(V. Manage, ‘Sidelights on the Devshirme from Idris and Sa'deddin*, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, xviii (1956), 183). 
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Christian law and practice in matters of intermarriage, it would seem that 
Islam was more elastic in both theoria and praxis. Canon law insisted upon the 
Orthodoxy of both partners and the Byzantines expected that the children of 
mixed parentage would receive an Orthodox upbringing. Theoretically, 
therefore, intermarriage would presuppose religious conversion. Let us see 
what practices were current among the Turks. From the fourteenth century 
accounts we learn that the Turks in western Asia Minor frequently took 
Christian wives and that, though their male offspring were circumcised and 
followed the Muslim faith of their fathers, the daughter followed the faith of 
the mother or else was free to choose.* Thus, in Turkish practice, both the 
wife and daughters were free to continue in the Christian faith. There are 
examples of Christian women, taken into the harem of the sultan, who were 
allowed to continue in the Christian religion.^ 

It is clear that, during this early period, there were fewer legal and religious 
obstacles to intermarriage under the sultans than under the emperors. 
There was a general insistence that the male partner and male children remain 
Muslim, but not the wives and daughters. This form of union was frequent 
in the Ottoman Empire as late as the nineteenth century and is often referred 
to as kepin, a form of contractual concubinage between a Muslim male and 
a non-Muslim female. At the end of the contracted period the woman was 
free to return to the Christian community and to remarry. This practice was 
so prevalent that the patriarchs made repeated efforts to halt it. In the 
Ottoman period the institution of kepin enjoyed certain advantages in the 
eyes of the poor Christians which helped offset its disadvantages. In Orthodox 
marriages the bride’s father had to pay not only a dowry (which remained 
in the bride’s name), but also the trachoma or an outright gift to the groom. 
But in giving his daughter to a Turk he was freed from paying these ruinous 
sums and received, in addition, a bride-price from the Turkish groom. 
The children of such a union stayed, in general, w'ith the father.^ 

Balsamon notes the practice of giving Christian women to Turks, as 
early as the twelfth century.< As conquerors, the Turks usually shared in the 

* Ludolph of Suchem, ‘De itinere terre sancte*, ed, G. A. Neumann, Archives de VOrient 
Latin^ ii (1884), DocumentSy 375: ‘Isti bene dant (iliam christiano et accipiunt mulieres de 
christianis, sed si filius nascitur, sequitur legem patris et $t filia nascitur, sequitur legem 
matris/ See also Ramon Muntaner, Chronique d'Aragotiy de Sidle et de Grece^ tr. J. A. C. 
Buchon, in Chroniques etrangkres relatives aux expeditions franfaises pendant le XIIsiecle 
(Paris, 1841), 418 (cf. Raymond of Aguilers, RHCy HO, iii. 250-1): Greeks and Turks, forcibly 
converted, were then given Turkish wives. Abu'l-Fida (T^HC, HO, i. 180), was shocked to 
see Muslim women married to Christians in fourteenth-century IVlaiatya, a phenomenon 
which Ludolph also mentions for western Asia Minor. 

* M. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie (St. Petersburg, 1849), i. 501-2, 524-5 (hereafter cited 
as Brosset, ‘Georgie*); Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historialey cap, xxvi; C. Cahen, 
‘Turkey’, 130-5; John Cantacuzenus^ ii. 588-9; and M. Canard, ‘Les reines de Georgie dans 
rhistoire et la I^gende musulmanes’, Revue des etudes islamiquesy xxxvii (1963), 12, 14. 

* N. J. Pantazopoulos, Church and Law in the Balkan Penimula during the Ottoman Rule 

(Thessaloniki, 1967), 94-102. ^ Rhalles and Potles, i. 271-2; ii. 473, 498. 
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womenfolk of the defeated. 'Aslukpashazade records how, upon the capture 
of Nicaca, the sultan gave to wife to his ghazis the Christian widows.* An 
Epirot chronicle recording the surrender of Yanina to the Turks in the reign 
of Murad II preserves the local tradition of the first intenuarriage between 
Greeks and Turks there: 

They [the Turks] asked to take wives from among the daughters of the Chris¬ 
tians. But no one would receive them. Spurned thus, they wrote to their monarch, 
who immediately despatched an official and an imperial letter that the Turks 
should marry whichever of the Christians’ daughters they liked. Accordingly, during 
a holiday when the Christians were gathered in Church with their wives and 
daughters, the Turks entered the kastron with the ruler’s official and they waited 
outside the metropolis of the Great Pantocrator. When the liturgy ended and the 
people were departing, [the Turks] observed and, as they saw one of the honorable 
maids, or whomever they liked, they tossed their garment, covering her, and holding 
her by the hands took her as wife. It was a horrible sight to see, on the one hand, 
those tearful tender maids being dragged by barbarian hands and, on the other hand, 
the unfortunate parents mourning and weeping inconsolably. After a passage of 
a few days, seeing that their tears were of no avail, they put an end to their dirge. 
A few sought to comfort themselves, alleging that those Turks were masters and 
nobles and so, in honor, no wise inferior to themselves. Comforting themselves 
with such unfortunate excuses, or else forced by necessity, each one prepared that 
which he should give as dowry to his daughter and sent her, accompanied by 
a slave and a w'et nurse, adding a yoke of oxen, fieldsi and other gifts. And thus, in 
a short time, the most impious race of the Agarenes increased.* 

A single example, that of the family of Badr al-Dm, will give an individual 
illustration of this intermarriage clearly. Israil, the sheikh’s father, married 
the daughter of a Greek commander of the Thracian fort that Israil conquered. 
She converted to Islam, and took the name Meleke; her relatives, too, 
and their retinues converted to Islam and henceforth served Israil. Badr al- 
Din, born of this mixed union, himself later married an Egyptian Christian, 
who gave birth to a son (Isma'il) who in turn married a Christian girl, Har- 
mana, whose father was an Armenian.^ 

The establishment of the Seljuq state and of the Ottoman Empire and the 
appearance of new political, religious, and cultural forms produced a wide 
spectrum of nomenclatures reflecting either the absorption or the symbiosis 
of all these elements. 


* Aftkpafazade, tr. R. Kreutel, 67-9. 

* Epirotica, ed. Bonn, 244-5. (Cf- also C. Amantos, “ 'H dtfayvwpiats vno t&v fjuuapfPavwv 

6 prjQK€vrt,Kwv Kat troAiTticaii' BiKatwfidrcju #fat d rod Ilacd'^ 'Hn€Lpojrn<d Xpovitca, v 

(1930), 197-210.) 

^ H. Kissling, ‘Das Menaqybname Scheich Bedr ed-Din*s Sohnes des Richters von 
Simavna\ Zeitschrift der deuischen morgenldndischen Geselhchaft^ c (1950), 114-16, 140-64. 
Ducas, ed. V. Grecu, 59, comments disapprovingly on the Turkish appetite for Christian 
women: “kcu tovto to dvaiSc? #ccu dndvffptonoy eOvof, €i *jFAAi]vi8a ^ VraAcSa y dAArfv rtvd €r€poy€VT} 
npoaXdpijrat ^ 7 aurofioXoyf wg Ii(^poBirrfv riyd 7 ZepLdXrjv dcnra^oPTaif ryv oproyev^ 8c koI 

avroyXwTTov ws dpKXov rj veuvav /JScAvTTovrcs.^* 
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The most common terms indicating absorption are those that deal with 
religious conversion. Such was the kwiya Ibn 'Abdallah, which appears so 
profusely in administrative, legal, and religious texts, and denotes a new 
Muslim. 'I'hese terms are equivalent to the Byzantine ^aTmaOek, though the 
Byzantine onomasticon has no regular patronymic which indicates conver¬ 
sion. 'rhe devshirnie is equally well known. I'he Balkan peoples referred to 
those who converted to Islam by a number of wortls which were often non- 
Turkish in origin. Raymond of Aguilers refers to them as ‘turcati’ from the 
new medieval Latin verb ‘turcare’. I'liis had its parallel in the Greek rovpKevco 
and the Slavic ‘poturnaci’, meaning to turn 'I'urk or one who has turned 
'Furk.' Current also was the term ‘ahriyan, ahiryan’, from the Greek aypefo?, 
worthless, evil, renegade, used also in its verbal form in Greek, ■r]xpiidjOrjaav 
of those who converted. 'Fhe word was employed by the Greeks, the Slavs, 
and also Turks.^ In use among the Slavs were the terms ‘spoinaci, terbesi, 
murvaci, eruli, caraklu’.^ The converts in Crete were usually called ‘bour- 
makidhes’, from ‘burmak’, to twist, turn, or ‘xekoukovdotoi’, from the fact, 
supposedly, that wdien converted and unconverted Cretans resorted to 
blood-letting, the converts removed their fez, hence ‘xekoulcoulotos’.'* Some 
names referred to groups of converts in specific areas, such as the Kara- 
muratedhes of Albania and the Vallahades of Macedonia, converts of the 
later eighteenth century, and the Armenian Hamchounlis of the Rnze district.® 
The phrase Xpianavol Ayapi]voi is used to describe that part of the popu¬ 
lation in sixteenth-century Gallipoli whose ancestors had apostatized to Islam.^ 
Of a religious nature, but indicative of resistance to complete religious 
absorption, are the terms referring to crypto-Christianity. Most of these w’ords 
reflect ambivalence, though in some cases they are geographical in nature. 
Given the nature of crypto-religious phenomena, it is difficult to say much 
about them, but two letters of the patriarch Calecas indicate that crjpto- 
Christianity was a definite phenomenon in the religious life of BitJiynia 
during the fourteenth century.? 'Fhe phenomenon becomes more evident 
and discernible, however, in the authors of the nineteenth and tw'entieth 
centuries.® In the regions of Pontus the crypto-Christians were known by at 

' Raymond of Aguilers, RHC, llO^ iii. 250-1. See also X. Papadopoullos, “/ 7 /ioa<^aTot 
i^iaXcLfuafiol ayportKov irX-qOvQpov fV Kvnpip^, KvrrpiaKal STTOvhaL^ xxix (1965), 45. 

^ A. Vakalopoulos, ^luropla rov viov ^EWrivtapov (Thessaloniki, 1964), ii. 47, note i; and 
A. Tietze, in Oriem^ x (1957), 378. 

3 Ch. Vakarelski, ‘Altertvimliche Elemcnte in Lebensweise und Kultur dcr bulgarischen 
Mohammedaner’, Zeiuchriftfur Balkanoh^ie, iv (1966), 152. 

^ A. Vakalopoulos, op. cit. iii. 531. 

5 F. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), i. 8, 155; ii. 474- 
See also R. Dawkins, ‘The Crypto-Christians of Turkey', Byzantion, viii (1933), 247-75. 

^ A. Vakalopoulos, op. cit. ii. 48. 

^ F. Miklosich and L Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca mediiaevi sacra et profana (Vienna, 
i860), i. 183-4, 197^8. 

® R. Dawkins, op. cit, 247-75; F. Hasluck, ‘Tlie Crypto-Gliristians of YxehizomV, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xli {1921), 199-202; V. (iordlevski, Izbrannye Sochinneniye, iii. 37 M4» 
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least three names; as ‘Stavriotai’, from the village of Stavra in the Giimiish- 
Kliane district; as ‘Klostai’, from the verb kAoiOo}, meaning to walk about or to 
take a turn; and as ‘Gyristai’, those who turn. The crypto-Christians of 
Cyprus were usually referred to as ‘Linovamvaki’ (half linen, half cotton) 
and also as ‘mesoi, paramesoi, patsaloi, apostolikoi’. Another group in Epirus 
received the interesting name of ‘Spathiotoi’. 'I’hc term ‘laramanfi’, signifying 
motley, was applied in Albania.^ 

In contrast to these specialized terms which reflect an absorption through 
religion, nomenclature which mirrors mixed ethnic origin may not have been 
as rich. Such is the term 'igdif, signifying, according to Cahen, a mulct or 
metis, and which referred to the ofl'spring of converts to Islam and Muslim 
women in the Seljuq lands.^ As a word which signifies an offspring of mixed 
parentage the term is similar to the Greek fii^o^dp^apot,^ and to the Latin 
‘turcatus’. 

Muslim society was at all times accessible by religious conversion and, 
indeed, convei'sion was usually welcomed. Absorption is most immediately 
apparent among the Christian aristocracies of Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
apparently in two phases. 

Though many of the aristocratic class fled and others perished in the 
course of the Turkish conquests, a sizeable segment made arrangements with 
the victors and received a satisfactory status in the new^ situation. In the 
early stages many of these aristocrats retained the Christian religion. By way 
of example, the Maurozomes clan, in service both to the Seljuqs and to the 
early Ottomans, remained Christians as of the mid fourteenth century.^ 
The Gabras family, as w ell as other Greek and Armenian Christians, appear in 


326-34; Janin, ‘Musulmans malgr^ eux: les Stavriotes’, Schos d'Orient, xv (1912), 495-505; 
A. D. JMordtmann, Anatolien. Skizze und Reisebriefe aus Kleinasien (1850-9), ed. F. 
Babinger (Hannover, 1925), passim\ and X. Papadopoulfos, op, cit., 45* 

> S. Skendi, ‘Religion in Albania during the Ottoman Rule’, Sudost^ForscIningen, xv (1956), 
324; and P. Barth, ‘Das Bistum Sappa-Sarda in Nordalbanien nach einem Bericht aus dem 
Vatikanischen Archiv {c. 1750)*, Stidosi-Forschungen, xxv (1966), 31. 

^ Ibn Blbt, tr. H, Duda, 61; V. Menage, ‘Notes’, 65; C. Cahen, m Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient^ xiii (1970), 214; and O. Turan, ‘L’islamisation dans la Tur- 
quie du Moyen Age’, Stadia Jslaniica, x (1959), i47'-9 (hereafter cited as ‘Islamisation’). 

3 Ducas, ed. V. Grccu, 95, attributes a speech to Timur, on the eve of his battle with the 
Turks, in which the Asiatic conqueror supposedly referred to his foes as fu(opdppapoi TovpKot. 
The use of the mule to symbolize people of mixed origin is to be seen in the word ‘mulatto’ 
and is as old as the story which Herodotus i. 55, tells about Cyrus, the who was half 

Mede and half Persian. 

^ Ibn Bibi, tr. Duda, 38, 41, 117-20, 140, 330^1; P. Wittek,‘L’^pitaphe d’un Comn^ne h 
Konia’, Byzantion, x (1935), 505-15; idem, ‘Encore I’epitaphe d’un Comn^ne 4 Konya’, 
Byzantion, xii (i937)» 207-11; Matthew of Edessa, tr. Dulaurier, 195, 199, 205-6, 209-10; 
C. Cahen, ‘Famille’, 145-59; and M. Thierry, Nouvelies Bglises rupestres de Cappadoce^ 
region du Hasan Dagt (Paris, 1963), 105, 202; V, Laurent, ‘Note additionnelle. L’inscription 
dc I’^glise Saint-Georges de B^lis6rama’, Revue des Ftudes Byzantines^ xxvi (1968), 367-71; 
S. Lampros and K. Dyovouniotes, “ ’.EmcrroAiJ, Aoios aixpd^oiros wpos ri^v lavrov 

iKKAr^Oiav aTrcaretAer”, AVoj *EXXrjvofxtn^^ioiv xvi (1922), li. 
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the aristocratic circles of the Seljuqs during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. In the early stages of Ottoman history the same phenomenon is 
to be observed. Inalcik, in a most important study, has demonstrated that 
a portion of the Balkan pronoiarioi had their land holdings assured and 
converted into timars by the sultans. The appearance of Christian timariots 
such as Glavas in Thessaly, Lascaris, Kurtikes, and Arianites in Albania, and 
others during the fifteenth century demonstrates this fact clearly. In both 
the Seljuq and the Ottoman developments, however, these Christian aristocrats 
found themselves in a milieu which w'as closely bound to the core of a Muslim 
society and so they eventually apostatized. This process occurred with Geor¬ 
gians, Greeks, and Armenians in Asia Minor^ and also under the Ottomans. 
Though Kose Mikhal at first retained the Christian faith, 'Ashikpashazade 
recounts that Osman compelled liim to convert under duress.^ Indeed, by the 
sixteenth century, as Inalcik has shown, the Christian sipahis have converted, 
though the converts still carry the Christian patronymic.^ The temporary 
survival of these patronymics reveals both the remarkable ability to survive 
and also the class interest of aristocratic families during several centuries. 
Glavas was an important aristocratic clan in Byzantine times, probably of 
Slavic origin. The Curtices-Kurtikes were among those hlellenized Ar¬ 
menian families which came to Byzantium; by the eleventh century they 
served as Byzantine governors in Albania. Of particular interest here is 
the Byzantine aristocratic family of Soultanos. Originally descendants of 
Tzz al-Din, the Seljuq sultan, they settled at Veroia, where they were 
important pronoiarioi. At the time when Bayezid I conquered the town, the 
Byzantine governor was a descendant of Tzz al-Din, Lyzakos. Bayezid 
appointed Lyzakos subasht of Zichna, which henceforth became the centre of 
the Soultanos family. Because of his Seljuq descent, the sultan also accorded 
him tax immunity. In the reign of Murad II, his descendants, Michos and 
Demetrios Soultanos, petitioned Murad II to renew this tax immunity.-* 
As in Byzantine times, so in the Ottoman era, the indigenous aristocrats who 
sought to become part of the new state were the most thoroughly absorbed. 

The absorption of the many nomadic groups presented a different set of 
problems. This entailed the islamization of some nomads and also efforts to 
stabilize their establishments according to the needs of the central govern¬ 
ment. In this policy the Seljuqs failed with consequences that contributed 
greatly to the destruction of the Seljuq state. The Ottomans were successful 
to the degree that they utilized the nomads as a colonizing, military element 
in the Balkans, managing to maintain them in their ocak (ojak) organization 

* M. Brosset, *G^orgie\ i, 331; and C. Cahen, ^Famille*, 145-9. 

* Aftkpa^azade^ tr. R. Kreutel, 46. 

3 H. tnalcik, ‘Stefan Du^an^dan osmanh imparatorluguna xv asirda Rumeli*de hiristiyan 
sipahiler ve men^eleri’, in Fatih devri uzerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar (Ankara, 1954), i. IS9> 160, 
162 (hereafter cited as ‘Du^an*). 

^ Zachariadou, “iTaiVcoouj*’, 62-74. 
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through the sixteenth century. However, in Asia Minor they continued to 
present problems to orderly provincial life.' Eventually most of them were 
sedentarized and lost tlieir tribal organization, bringing to an end the process 
begun when their chieftains had accepted high positions in the service of the 
sultan. 

I'he Ottoman incorporation of Christian sipdhis and tribal chiefs would be 
classified as absorption via military-administrative institutions. I'he most 
obvious example of islamization via government is the maintenance of the slave 
institution through prisoners of war, renegades, and devshirme recruits, all 
of whom underwent conversion. This slave element included not only the 
offspring of the most lowly peasants, but also the sons of such aristocratic 
families of the Palaeologi and the Cantacuzeni. A very special and interesting 
example of absorption through the military has to do with the naval personnel 
and contingents at Gallipoli, the first important Ottoman naval base. Inalcik, 
in his examination of the material dealing with Gallipoli, indicates that in 
1474 there were three cemaats (jema'af) of Christians at Gallipoli: one of 
rowers, one of arbaletiers, and one for the repair and building of ships.^ 
Some years later, these contingents appear as Muslim, the Christians no 
doubt having converted. What was the origin of these Christian converts to 
Islam who figured in Ottoman naval history ? A significant number of them 
must have consisted of the Gasmouloi. When the Ottomans took Gallipoli, 
they apparently retained the Gasmouloi for their maritime skills. During the 
civil wars which plagued the reigns of Mehemmed I and Murad II they played 
a crucial role, inasmuch as they controlled the maritime passage between Asia 
and Europe. Before his final defeat at the hands of Murad, Mustafa established 
himself at Gallipoli, relying upon the Gasmouloi, and had not Murad been 
aided by the Genoese governor of New Phocaea, John Adorno, Mustafa 
might have succeeded’ in his attempt to win the Ottoman throne. 

'Phe process of absorption seems to have run full cycle when members of the 
absorbed groups appear in the religious institutions. Turan has given the well- 
known case of the imam of Eregli in Seljuq Asia Minor who, though the son 
of an ignorant ‘igdis’, had learned the Koran by heart, and could also compose 

* T. G6khi!pin» Ruwcli'de Yurukler, Taiarlar ve EvJad-i Fatihan (Istanbul, 1957); and 
C. Orhonlu, Osmanh ituparatorlugunda a§iretleri iskdn te^ebbiisu (1691-6), Istanbul, 1963. 

^ H. tnalcik, in EF, s.v. ‘Geltbolu*. 

^ Ducas, ed. V. Green, 225: ‘Vai ovvaBpoiuas to yaapLovXiKov KaXXiovnoX^w^ Xararo 
cVScxd/Lievoy to Also ibid. 147-9: Ducas relates that the Venetians, in the reign of 

Mehemmed I, having defeated the Heet of Gallipoli, killed all the Turkish captives, but spared 
some of the Christian rowers for service in their own ships and later scattered them to Crete, 
Euboea, and Venice. The remainder of the Christian rowers they impaled on the isle of 
Tenedos for betraying tlie Christian cause. From a distance the impaled men resembled a vine¬ 
yard heavy with grapes (see also ibid. i8i). The ranks of these Christian sailors w-ere 
partially refilled by Latin Christians from the West, such as the Spanish captain who piloted 
the ship of Yunus, the governor of Gallipoli under Mehemmed II (cf. Ducas, ed. V. Grecu, 
415. See also S. Eyice, Enoz'de Yunus Kaptan tiirbesi ve Has Yunus Bey’in mesari hakktnda 
bir ara^tirma, Tarih Dergtsi, xiii (1963), 141-58), 
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religious documents.* Similar were Thiryanos *Ala al-Dln and tlie Greek 
painter 'Ain al-Da\vlat, and other Christians and Jews who joined the der¬ 
vish circle of Rumi at Konya.^ An interesting case study of such absorption 
is that of the ‘Chioncs’, who first appear around Thessaloniki as Byzantine 
converts to Judaism or as Byzantine Judaizers, and then later appear as 
theologians at the court of Orklian, where it seems they became Muslim.* 

The Seljuq and Ottoman states brought with them not only the expansion 
of Islam, but also the spread of the Turkish language. Henceforth, 'I'urkish 
became the spoken language of tlie majority of the people of Asia Minor and 
of a small area in the Balkans, particularly in the towns and administrative 
centres. The linguistic turkification of such extensive areas was not as im¬ 
portant, however, as islamization in the process of demographic absorption 
into Turkish-Muslim society. 

Factors leading to absorption were frequently government-inspired. 
Such was the case with the absorption of the Christian sipahis and with all 
conversions which arose from the fiscal and social advantages that conversion 
brought. There were also military expeditions against recalcitrant nomads 
and troublesome ‘armatole’ groups. Though governmental colonization of 
peoples did not always lead to absorption, it often did have this effect. 
Interesting is the measure which the sixteenth-century author Spandugino 
attributes to Mehemmed II. Upon the conquest of Ceplialonia in 1479 
approximately 10,000 of the inhabitants were carried off as slaves to Istanbul. 
Here the sultan forced the men to abandon their wives and then married the 
Cephalonian males to ‘Ethiopian’ women, the Cephalonian women now 
taking ‘Ethiopian’ husbands. The sultan settled this group in the district and 
the islands between Constantinople and Gallipoli, where he hoped to have 
a ready supjply of mulatto slaves.** Frequently, however, conversion and 
absorption came about through the missionary activity of the dervish orders 
and of other religious institutions. 

If one looks at the two main geographical core-areas of the Ottoman 
Empire before the expansion into the Arab lands, it is obvious that demo¬ 
graphic absorption followed two basic patterns. In Asia Minor the indigenous 

* Tumn, ‘Islamisation’, 148-9. 

^ Eflaki, tr. C. Huart, ii. 2, 275-6. 

^ J. MeyendorfF, ‘Grecs, Turcs et Juifs en Asie Mineure an xiv® siecle’, in Byzantinische 
Forschuftf^en, \ (1966), 211-17. 

T. Spandugino, ‘De hi origine deli imperatori ottomani, ordini dela corte, forma del 
guerreggiare loro, religione, rite et costumi dela natione\ in C. Sathas, Documents inedits 
reJatifs d Vhistoire de la Grece att Moyen Age (Paris, 1890), ix. 167: ‘ct poi prese la maggior 
parte delli habitanti et condusse quelli con le nioglie a Constantinopoli, ondc Mehcmeth 
comando a ctascadun di quelfi che lassassino le proprie moglie et pigiiasseno I’Ethiopessc 
negre, et similmente che le femine pigiiasseno per mariti di quelli negri di Ethiopia, et questo 
fece far Mehemcth per haver da quelli huomoni schiava higi, cioe di mezzo colore, ct con- 
linelli neH'isola della Marmara et nitre insole ii propinque che sono tra Constantinopoli et 
GaUpoli.’ See also E. Lountzes, *^*H'EvcroKpariaara*Eij>TavjiQa' (Athens, 1969), 82. 
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population was largely absorbed and integrated into Turko-Muslim society. 
In the balkans there were restricted areas where this occurred, but by and 
large the indigenous population accommodated itself to Ottoman rule in a 
manner which can be described as symbiotic rather than absorptive.' Otto¬ 
man expansion in the latter area was very rapid and embraced large numbers 
of compact Christian groups, without absorbing them. These groups retained 
the administrative structure of their church, in contrast to what happened 
in Asia Minor. Local socio-economic, as w'ell as some military, institutions 
survived, particularly in geographically isolated areas. The survival of the 
various Balkan ethnic groups is so evident a phenomenon that it hardly needs 
to be mentioned. Yet some of the particulars of this resistance to absorption 
are of interest. As noted earlier, in the late Byzantine period the Vlachs of 
Thessaly and the Moreote Albanians had remained as symbiotic groups 
within Byzantine society. I'he Thessalian Vlachs constituted a discernible 
linguistic and socio-economic group at the time of the Greek Revolution, 
while the Albanians in the Peloponnesus were a distinguishable bilingual 
group. The ‘Tzats’, Armenians belonging to the Greek Church, survived as 
Haik Hrum in isolated regions of Asia Minor and were eventually moved 
to Greece. Become Turkophone, they preserved their liturgy in Armenian. 
Linguistically, there is also another interesting phenomenon. A significant 
portion of the Christians in Asia Minor, though remaining Greek (Kara- 
manlidhes) or Armenian Christians, nevertheless became exclusively Turko¬ 
phone. Conversely, large portions of the Balkan population converted to 
Islam retained Greek, Bulgarian, Albanian, or Serbo-Croat as their language. 
The efforts made to implement equality among the religious communities of 
the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century caused many crypto-Christians 
to reveal themselves in an effort to have themselves registered as Christians 
rather than as Muslims, thereby demonstrating their imperfect absorption.* 

At first sight there appear to be certain similarities and parallels in the 
pattern of absorption, symbiosis, and utilization of manpower in the Byzantine 
and Ottoman empires. In both cases Asia Minor was the area in which 
the population was most successfully absorbed, whereas the inhabitants of the 
Balkan peninsula remained much more resistant to such absorption. On the 
other hand, the Ottomans were more successful in utilizing the Balkan popu¬ 
lations than were the Byzantines. This was in part due to Ottoman institu¬ 
tions, such as the devshirme, and in part to the more effective centralization of 
power. 

Full acculturation came with conversion to Islam and with acquisition 
of the Turkish language. The first generation of converts often displayed 


* For a discussion of the factors which produced this diflference, cf. S. Vryonis, ‘The Con¬ 
ditions and Cultural Significance of the Ottoman Conquest in the Balkans’, Congrh 
international des etudes du sud-est europeen (Athens, 1970), 1-9 (— S. Vryonis, op. cit. p. 130, 
n. 8 above, no. xi), * See p. 145, note 8. 
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a split cultural personality and were not always above suspicion. The Danish- 
mendnamc, though in its present form a poetic composition of tlie fourteenth 
century, would seem to reflect this instability of the converts during the 
time of the early Turkish conquests in Asia Minor. 'I’heir Islam is rather 
superficial: they continue to drink wine, have to be forced to go to prayer 
and, in some cases, betray the towns to besieging Christian forces.* The 
‘mixobarbaroi’ of the Scljuq armies often deserted the sultan for the camp of 
the emperor; and we have an example of an ‘igdif who betrayed Kayseri to 
the Mongol armies.^ Though converts are prominent in Turkish society, 
yet there are indications that they were occasionally viewed with distrust. 

In the case oighulam and devshirme elements we have an important instance 
for the study of the process of acculturation, since the individuals became 
notable pillars of Turco-Musliin society as soldiers, administrators, and as 
patrons of religious art and institutions. Yet there seems to be no doubt that 
in many cases their family connections and their Christian remembrances were 
not completely obliterated. The documents which Uzunyarsih published, 
referring to the problem of transporting the new recruits from their homes, 
indicate that many sought to escape; and the case history of Scanderbeg is the 
most dramatic of examples. A number of instances can be cited to demonstrate 
that family ties were often maintained. Sinan the architect managed to acquire 
the exemption of his family from the mass deportations to Cyprus after the 
Ottoman conquest of that island. Sokolli revived the Serbian patriarchate in 
the sixteenth century and had it bestowed upon a relative. The Trebizondine 
ghidams, with whom Mehemmed II filled the saray after the conquest of 
Trebizond, became so powerful and influential that their Christian relatives 
were able to control patriarchal politics and elections through them. Accord¬ 
ing to the sixteenth-century observer Bartholomaeus Georgieviz, many 
Janissaries carried Greek or Arabic texts from the gospel of St. John as an 
apotropaic device.^ 

In cases where large groups were absorbed into Muslim society there was 
a two-way process of acculturation. While it is true that they changed their 
religion and eventually their language, they altered the tone and quality of 
the new society by much of their older culture, no small measure of which 
they retained. The large-scale absorption of the Armeno-Greek farming 
populations in Asia Minor resulted in the Byzantinization of much of Turkish 
agriculture. The twelfth-century texts reveal the extent to which Muslim 
rulers recolonized their lands with Christian farming populations; and the 
philological studies of Andreas Tietze have uncovered a substantial stratum 

' Danismendname^ ed. I. M^likoff-Sayar, passim. 

* Turan, *Isfamisation\ 148. 

3 S, Vryonis, ‘Seljuk Gulams and Ottoman Devshirmes*, Der Islam, xli (1965), 246-7 

S. Vryonis, op. cit. p. 130, note 8 above: Collected Studies, no. xii); see also idem, ‘The 
Byzantine Legacy and Ottoman Forms’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxiii/xxiv (1969-70), 272, 
note 43. 
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of Greek loan words in the Turkish of Asia Minor—words which deal with 
agricultural life, fann implements, irrigation, plants, etc. The Turkish 
diigen, or threshing sled, is the Byzantine TVKdvrj. It is mentioned in the 
Dioclctianie edict, is described in Roman agricultural texts and remained 
widespread in Turkey and in the Balkans, even into the modern period. 
Vakarelski’s study of the Pomaks has demonstrated the same continuity of 
agricultural technology in the Balkans.’ I’he incorporation, though not 
necessarily the absorption, of the Christian mining communities of Asia 
Minor and the Balkans had the same effect in the realm of mining law and 
engineering.2 The integration of the Gasmouloi and other Christian maritime 
groups brought to Turkish society not only an Italo-Byzantine naval tech- 
nolog}% but a naval lingua franca as well.^ Through the apostasy of the 
‘Chiones’ the sultan’s court acquired a specialized knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity and of their systems of religious polemic. In the domain 
of administrative and military institutions the incorporation of so many 
Christians probably had some effect, though its exact nature is far from clear. 
It has been suggested that certain taxes and possibly the tintar originated 
in this manner. Certain loan-words suggest the possibility that some mili¬ 
tary technology was introduced by the indigenous peoples. 

Alteration in the ‘popular’ Islam of the newcomers, where baptism, 
hagiolatr}^ and other Christian customs were common during the earlier 
period, is more evident. The technology of crafts and of food preparation 
was likewise enriched by the absorption of new' peoples.'* 

* A. Tietze, ‘Gricchische Lehnwortcr im anatolischen Turkisch*, Oriens^ viii (1955), 
204-57. See also Cli. Vakarelski, op, cit,, passim, 

^ N. Beldiceanii, Les Actes dcs premiers sitltam cojtservh dans les manuscrits turcs de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale d Paris^ it: Rkglemeuts miniers 13^)0^1^12 (Paris, 1964). 

^ Cf. A. I'ietze and ll. Kahane, The Lingua Franca in the Levant (Urbana, Ill., 1958). 

♦ S, AVyonis, ‘Byzantium and Islam in the Seventh-Seventeenth Century’, East European 
Quarterly^ ii (1968), 233-40 (— S. Vryonis, op. cit, p. 130, note 8 above: Collected Studies^ 
no. ix). 



